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Bro. C. B. Bankston, of Chries- 
man, Tex., had the great misfortune to 
have his residence and all its contents 
burned on Oct. 8th. He is a rising young 
queen-breeder, and will have the sympathy 
of all his bee-keeping friends in his severe 


loss. 





The Report of the recent meeting of 
the North American convention we had 
expected to begin this week, but our re- 
porter has not yet sentin any of the mat- 
ter, so it will have to be delayed until 
another week, when we hope to be able to 
publish a good slice of it. 





Scores of Bee-Keepers, from. all 
over the United States, have favored the 
Bee JOURNAL office with calls during the 
past two weeks. So many have kindly 
“dropped in’? on us, that we could not 
keep track of them so as to mention each 
one ina personal item in the columns of 
the Bez JouRNAL. We wish, however, to 
assure them all that we were delighted to 
meet them and make their acquaintance, 
and trust that the friendships thus formed 
may be mutually pleasant and continuous. 
We are always glad to see both our new 
and old bee-keeping friends, and trust that 
whenever any of them are in Chicago, they 
will come in and at least say, ‘‘ Howdy ?” 





An Extra Large Honey Crop is 
reported this year in the section of country 
around Valley Centre, San Diego County, 
Calif. Itseems that in many localities of 
the United States the honey crop of 1893 
was either an exceptionally fine one, or else 
a total failure. It is very refreshing to 
hear of a large crop of honey. Oh, that it 
could have been universally so! Then 
could all bee-keepers rejoice with exceed- 
ingly great joy. But now the fortunate 
can ‘‘ weep with those that weep,’’ and thus 
average up on “ feelings,”’ at least. 





Southwest Texas.—An Illinois sub- 
scriber to the Bre JouRNAL would like a 
description of Foley and Presidio counties 
in southwest Texas, through this paper. A 
full description of the counties, as well as 
the people, would be greatly appreciated. 
Is it a good location for bees? Will some 
one who knows, please comply with this 
request, as briefly as possible, and yet do 
the subject justice ? 





The Various Honey-Exhibits at 
the World’s Fair have been great attrac- 
tions to even those not directly interested 
in bee-culture. Bro. Secor, the well-known 
Judge of the apiarian department of the 
Fair, has been much pleased with the dis- 
plays from all countries, and of course has 
found everything that was placed on exhi- 
bition relating to bee-keeping, no matter 
from what part of the world itcame. He 
has very kindly furnished us a list of the 
countries represented, and tells about it in 
the following paragraphs: 

It may be of interest to bee-keepers who 


have not visited the World’s Fair, and 
possibly tosome who have, to know the 
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magnitude of the exhibition relating to 
our industry. 

Entries were made from 17 States and 
Territories, but the principal exhibits were 
from New York, Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, 
fowa, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Indiana, Min- 
nesota, California, and Ontario, Canada. 
But from foreign countries entries were 
made as follows: 

Russia 5, Greece 4, Costa Rica 7, Ceylon 
2, Great Britain one very fine exhibit con- 
tributed by over 100 members of the British 
Bee-Keepers’ Association; Brazil 5, Ger- 
many 2, Haiti 3, Mexico 2, Gautemala 1, 
Argentine Republic 3, Ecuador 1, Spain 3, 
Ottoman Empire 3, Venezuela 1, Italy 3, 
and Siam 1. Some of these foreign coun- 
tries, though only making a single entry, 
showed several varieties of honey. It was 
generally in the extracted form. In the 
Costa Rica building was shown some sec- 
tions of comb honey in our American bass- 
wood one-piece sections. At least they 
looked like ours. 

Russia showed some very nice comb 
foundation, a Russian extractor, hives, 
models of hives, and a great variety of 
apiarian appliances, besides extracted 
honey and honey in glass sections. Bee- 
keepers of that country are evidently read- 
ing, and adopting many of our modern 
notions. They have a wonderfully inter- 
esting exhibit to American bee-keepers. 

One thing is noticeable, most of the 
honeys of Central and South America re- 
main liquid longer than northern honey. 

EUGENE SEcor. 
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A Section Scraper has been gotten 
up by Thos. Johnson, of Iowa. It is a knife 
that is a trifle over 6 inches long including 
the handle, the blade being 24 inches long, 
with a ¥¢ inch extension 44 inch wide at the 
end of the blade. Instead of the ordinary 
cutting-edge, it is as dullas the back of an 
ordinary case-knife, and is used for scrap- 
ing off propolis, etc., from sections. Mr. 
Johnson left a sample scraper on our desk, 
and it looks as though it would do the 
work well—he says it will. 
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The Minneapolis Honey-Show 
was good, the premiums were liberal, and 
everything moved off nicely. Messrs. Wm. 
Urie. Minneapolis, John Turnbull, of La 
Crescent,and C. Theilmann,of Theilmanton, 
Minn., were the principal honey exhibitors. 

In the Farm, Stock and Home for Oct. 15th, 
Mr. B. Taylor says, after just having visited 
Minneapolis and St. Paul: 


We found the markets of the Twin Cities 
well stocked with honey, and prices low. 
But there has not been more than one- 
third of a full crop of honey in Minnesota 
this year, so do not rush your honey to city 





markets, for you thereby overstock them, 
and make low prices certain. We are sell- 
ing our entirecrop in our home market at 
fair prices. and we earnestly counsel others 
todothesame. You n have no fears 
about holding your honey, as the small 
he is sure to make a better market for it 
ater. 





Have You Tried to get a new sub- 
scriber for the Bez JourNAL this fall? We 
offer to throw in the balance of this year 
free to new subscribers for 1894, besides 
their choice of one of the books offered to 
them on the 5th page of this paper. Then 
we also give a premium to a present sub- 
scriber who will send in new ones. It seems 
to us that our liberal offers this fall ought 
induce every one of our readers to aid in 
doubling the circulation of the BEE Jovr- 
NAL within six months. Why not help do 
this, and then see what a grand journal we 
can furnish to everybody when once the 
increased number of readers is secured? If 
each present reader would send only one 
new subscriber besides his or her own re- 
newal before Dec. ist, the thing would be 
done. Will you do it, reader ? 





Dr. O. S. Brown, of Londonderry, 
Ohio, is a rising young physician as well as 
bee-keeper in his section of country. He 
had a fine display of honey at the Fair in 
Washington, O., recently, which attracted 
much attention. It was said by a local 
newspaper that the manner in which it was 
arranged was quite a novelty. There was 
in the center a large show-case neatly 
finished, and within was a honey-house all 
filled with comb and extracted honey in 
the various apartments, and on one side 
was a pyramid; from the base to the top 
was filled with the most excellent specimens 
of comb honey, and on the other was a cone 
with specimens of extracted honey. The 
exhibition also consisted of all the imple- 
ments for extracting, and the management 
of honey. 

We had the pleasure of meeting Dr. 
Brown and his wife at the Chicago conven- 
tion. The Doctor is a ‘“‘hustler’’ for keep- 
ing people ‘‘ sweet’ as well as cured. 


i 


One-Cent Postage Stamps we 
prefer whenever it is necessary to send 
stamps for fractions of a dollar. By re- 
membering this, you will greatly oblige us, 
as we use many more one-cent stamps than 
the two-cent kind. 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 
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In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Ep. 








~_ —~ 


Golden-Rod and Aster. 


I send two samples of flowers. Which 
one is the golden-rod, the one with the 
long stem, or the one with the short 
stem? The short stemmed one is what 
I supposed to be the golden-rod. 

Pioneer, O. Cuas. E. FALKNER. 





Prof. Cook replies to the foregoing as 
follows : 


The plant is one of the Solidagos, or 
golden-rods. They vary so much, and 
run so together that I am not sure of 
the species. Itis hard to determine it 
with only the flower head. It is of 
small importance, however, as all are 
excellent honey-plants. The small 
plant is an aster. AJ] the asters furnish 
nectar. The golden-rods and asters 
often give much fine autumn honey. 





Honey-Yield from Buckwheat, Etc. 


I see the question asked and answered 
about how much honey one acre of 
buckwheat would yield. I have had 
some experience this year, having sowed 
one acre and watched it very carefully, 
and I failed at any time to find the bees 
working on it. At any rate, my bees 
stored no honey until golden-rod began 
to bloom. 

I have one colony that has not started 
to fill the three outside frames at all on 
one side. If they do not before time to 
put them away for winter, would it do 
io putin a division-board between the 
full and empty frames ? 


I have another colony that has been 
cross all the season, but within two 
weeks they will go three rods away to 
sting me. ThisI am getting tired of. 
Will re-queening them make them bet- 
ter? And are there other remedies ? 

My harvest, so far this season, is two 
pounds from three colonies. 

E. H. HALLETT. 

St. Johnsbury Centre, Vt., Sept. 4. 


ANSWERS.—Buckwheat is considered a 
very variable honey-plant, some years 





yielding abundantly and some years 
yielding nothing. 

The lack of forage has something to 
do with the crossness of your bees, but 
you will probably find there will be no 
complete.cure so long as they retain the 
same queen. Naturally one would think 
that no complete change of character 
would be found so long as any of the 
workers of the old queen were still liv- 
ing, but some think that the simple 
presence of the queen has something to 
do with it, and that you may look for a 
decided change of temper long before 
the bees of the old queen have died off. 
You may have a fair chance to test the 
matter. We know of no other cure but 
a change of queens. 





The Laying-Worker Nuisance. 


How can I combat with what I may 
term our greatest drawback to success- 
ful bee-keeping here, viz.: the laying- 
worker plague? No sooner is a colony 
rendered, from some cause or other, 
queenless, than this miserable worker is 
there laying its thousands of eggs pro- 
miscuously all over, and destroying 
queen-cells as soon as they are formed. 
Rearing queens under these circum- 
stances is next to impossible. How 
would it be to transfer the comb with 
queen-cells just when capped (for we do 
sometimes get as far as that before the 
laying worker is in evidence) to another 
colony, rendered expressly therefor 
queenless? From all I can ascertain, 
the laying-worker is a greater curse 
here than in any European country— 
perhaps because it is hotter. How is it 
in the warmer parts, such as Texas and 
California? Is it perhaps equally 
troublesome there? Can any of your 
readers say how it comes about thata 
worker should be thus able to lay eggs ? 
What is about the most correct theory 
current amongst advanced apizxrists ? 

S. A. DEACON. 

Cape of Good Hope, Africa. 


ANSWERS.—You’re right in consider- 
ing laying-workers great pests, and they 
are an especial pest to any one who at- 
tempts to write about them, for they 
seem to be different at different times 
and places. Asto the primal cause of 
laying workers, we will make no ven- 
tureto say. That liesin the domain of 
the theorist, and we'll not run the risk 
of a broken head, metaphorically speak- 
ing, by attempting to champion any one 
theory. 

There seems to be no little difference 
of opinion among practical bee-keepers 
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as to the operations of laying workers. 
Some seem to think that a single bee 
does the work, while others think their 
name is legion. Some say a worker is 
never known to lay while a queen, or 
the means of rearing a queen, can be 
found present. Others think that eggs 
from a laying-worker will not be found 
in a hive so long as worker-brood in any 
stage is present. On the other hand, 
others assert the presence of laying 
workers at the same time with a virgin 
jueen. 

Possibly you are not out of the way in 
thinking that the hot climate has some- 
thing to do with it. Certain it is thatin 
the North the majority of bee-keepers 
have very little care for anything of the 
kind. 

Whatever may be the truth as to the 
points mentioned, the great thing is to 
know what will prevent and what will 
cure. As to prevention, that lies in the 
line of prevention of queenlessness. Vig- 
orous young queens are desirable. If 
by any means a queen is lost, and the 
bees fail to rear a successor from her 
progeny, don’t fail to keep them sup- 
plied with eggs or larve not more than 
three days old. Although they may de- 
stroy the queen-cells that you furnish 
them, they seem intent on rearing 
young queens from the eggs they have, 
albeit nothing but drones can result, 
and you will probably find that they will 
prefer worker-eggs, if present. 


Some claim to cure the most aggra- 
vated cases of laying workers by drop- 
ing in the hive, directly in the brood- 
nest, a virgin queen that has just 
hatched. If this is successful in all 
cases, it is a plan easy of execution, and 
hatching queens may be found at almost 
any time during the working season. 


Various other means of cure have 
been given, but in many cases it is easier 
to break up the colony and start a new 
one than to fuss with the faulty one. 
Here is a plan partly in this line: While 
bees are storing, there is little trouble 
in adding bees from one hive to another, 
especially if the latter is weak. So, 
start a nucleus with a laying queen, 
preferably close beside or standing over 
the colony with the laying worker, give 
to the nucleus a single comb with ad- 
hering bees from the faulty colony, then 
after a day or two add one or perhaps 
two more, then after another day or 
two the balance may be added. Your 
nucleus has thus become a full colony, 
and your laying workers have disap- 
peared. 

Please let us know what means you 





find most successful in your far-off 
home, especially as you seem to have 
such an abundant field for experiment iy 


iD 
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No. 53..-EMERSON T.ABBOTT. 












The subject of our sketch and picture 
this week was elected President of the 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion at its recent meeting in Chicago. 
Of course all will want to know just 
‘* what manner of man he is,” and so we 
are pleased to introduce him thus 
formally to our readers, though his 
name is not at all unfamiliar. Mr. 
Abbott has for some time been replying 
to the questions in our department of 
‘*Queries and Replies,” and has fre- 
quently contributed articles to the col- 
umns of the BEE JOURNAL. 


Without further introduction from us, 
we will let one who has known Mr. 
Abbott well for many years, tell some 
of the things he knows about him: 


Emerson T. Abbott was born in 
Brown county, Ohio, on March 19, 
1847. Atthat time his father was a 
farmer and stock dealer. His mother 
died when he was six years old, and 
from that time he knew nothing of a 
mother’s care and love, only as a sacred 
memory. 

There was nothing peculiar about his 
early life to attract attention, unless it 
be that he cried most of the time when 
he was not asleep, until he was about 
two years old, so he has been told by his 
grandmother. He presumes this was on 
on account of poor health, as he is very 
good-natured now. 

After his mother’s death, his father 
spent most of his time in travel away 
from home, and for ten years he saw 
but little of him, but he provided a home 
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for his brother, two sisters and young 
Abbott, and made arrangements for 
them to attend school. Emerson was 
not very studious, and only learned 
what he was compelled to by force of 
circumstances. He was very fond of 
training animals, such as horses and 
dogs, to perform various tricks, and 
sometimes had quite a ‘‘circus” in their 
back yard. 

Five years after his mother’s death, 
his father married again, and a few 
year after they moved into Clermont 
county about 25 miles from Cincinnati 
Here he continued to attend school in 














EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


about the same careless way as when 
younger. He also began to think of 
earning some money for himself. He 
kept poultry, had candy stands at 
county fairs, and finally took his father’s 
spring wagon and went around the 
country buying up poultry, eggs, butter, 
etc., taking them to Cincinnati to sell. 
During his stay in Clermont county he 
joined the Christian church—that branch 
of it which is sometimes wrongly called 
“ New Lights ” in Ohio. 

Finally Mr. Abbott concluded that 
Ohio did not furnish opportunities 
enough for an ambitious young man, 
and, taking what money he could raise, 
went to Fountain county, Ind., and be- 
gan work on a farm near Attica. He 








had just $1.50 left after reaching his 
destination. 

About this time he saw how careless 
he had been about his early education, 
and felt keenly how much he had lost by 
not improving his opportunities. He 
began to read and study in good earnest, 
and soon felt that he knew enough to 
teach school. It did not require much 
knowledge to create such a feeling in 
those days. Owing to the fact that the 
County Examiner was a good-natured 
fellow, and that Abbott happened to get 
his good-will by answering his first 
question to suit him, he gave him a cer- 
tificate. He secured a school and began 
to teach. This compelled him to study 
very hard, for he was bound to make a 
success of teaching, as he had grown 
tired of working on a farm by the month. 

During all this time he had been an 
active member of the church of his 
choice, and an enthusiastic worker in 
the cause of temperance. He joined the 
Good Templars at Attica, on Nov. 20, 
1868, and did his first public speaking 
in the cause of temperance. 

Having made up his mind to devote 
his time entirely to the Christian min- 
istery, in 1869 he attended the Western 
Indiana Christian Conference of the 
Christian church, and became a member 
of the same. Here he met Rev. Thomas 
Holmes, D.D., who was at that time 
President of the Conference, and alse 
President of Union Christian College, a 
school belonging to the Christian people 
at Merom, Ind. He urged Mr. Abbott 
to come to Merom and further prepare 
himself for the work he had undertaken. 
He made arrangements to attend school 
the next year. He had but little means, 
but made up his mind to trust to Provi- 
dence and hard work to sustain him 

He began the college course, but found 
it very hard, as he had neglected to 
properly prepare himself for such studies. 
However, he succeeded in passing every 
examination creditably while he re- 
mained in school. He immediately be- 
gan to preach twice every Sunday, as he 
needed all he could earn to pay his way 
in school. With preaching, bringing up 
his English, in«which he was deficient, 
and his regular studies, he had enough 
todo. But his health was good, and he 
was happy and contented in his work, 
so got along all right. 

Before he had finished his college 
course, he received a All from the 
Christian church at Enon; Ohio, which 
was accepted with the view of returning 
after he had earned some money to de- 
fray expenses, but he never went back. 

His older brother, Rev. A. F. Abbott, 
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was pastor of a church in Eddytown, N. 
Y., where the Christian people have a 
school. He having decided to leave 
there, the church extended a call to 
Emerson T., and he left Enon very re- 
luctantly and went East. While he was 
living in Eddytown, he married Miss 
Emma Ingoldsby, the only daughter of 
Prof. O. F. Ingoldsby. 

Mr. Abbott’s next charge was at 
Orangeport, N. Y. The climate here 
being too severe for him, he went, after 
one year, to Knoxville, Tioga county, 
Pa., and remained there for some time, 
preaching and lecturing on temperance. 
During what was known as the ‘* Mur- 
phy move,” he lectured almost every 
night, in addition to preaching two or 
three sermons on Sunday. Here he had 
the only ‘*‘ fight”? he ever had in his life, 
if such an experience may be called a 
fight. A druggist of Kuoxville became 
offended at some things he said about 
his making a barroom out of his store, 
and one day knocked him down two or 
three times in the street. Some friends 
came to his rescue, but he found him- 
self badly bruised, and minus two of his 
front teeth. He soon recovered, preached 
the next Sunday without his teeth, and 
had the druggist arrested, who then paid 
Mr. Abbott $8300, and all costs not to 
prosecute him any further. Mr. A. 
went back to his work again, having 
won many friends to the cause of tem- 
perance. 

The next charge was at Schultzville, 
Dutchess county, N. Y. While preach- 
ing there Mr. Abbott made the ac- 
quaintance of the late Dr. Bellows, of 
New York city, Edward Everett Hale, 
Minot J. Savage, Robert Collier, and 
many other prominent Unitarian 
preachers. The result was that he be- 
came very much more liberal in his 
theological views. His next charge was 
an independent church at Union Springs, 
N. Y. Here his health broke down, and 
his voice failed entirely. 

While he was at Schultzville, his 
brother was preaching in the Opera 
House in Poughkeepsie, which was only 
16 miles away. They both became in- 
terested in the subject of. bees, and be- 
gan to keep them for their amusement 
and forstudy. They imported Italian 
queens, and also tried other races. 
While at Union Springs he had about 
half a dozen colonies of Italians, and 
became more Wnd more interested in the 
subject of bee-culture, as his knowledge 
of the habits of the bee increased. 

From Union Springs he went to South- 
ern Georgia, and spent one winter. The 
next spring his wife, who is a music 





teacher, accepted a position in Starkey 
Seminary, at Eddytown, N. Y., and he 
returned, intending to accept the posi- 
tion of teacher of Botany and Natura] 
Philosophy in the same school. For 
some reason the plan was never carried 
out, and he embarked in the subscrip- 
tion book business on a large scale, hay- 
ing sometimes as many as forty agents 
under him. 


All this time he did not forget the 
bees. His brother having become pas- 
tor of the Unitarian church in St. 
Joseph, Mo., he urged him to come there 
and locate, so, in the fall of 1888 he 
came to St. Joseph, his present home. 
Here he continued to conduct the sub- 
scription book business, being State 
Manager for Harper Bros’. subscription 
books in Missouri and Kansas. This 
taking him from home so much, he con- 
cluded to try bee-keeping as a business. 
Some friends, who had means, and he 
bought about 200 colonies, and he took 
them out on a place near the city and 
began bee-keeping in good earnest. The 
next year he commenced dealing in sup- 
plies, and after a year or two he bought 
out his friends, and he now owns what 
is known as the St. Joseph Apiary Co. 
When this business was first started 
three of them were interested, but now 
it all belongs to Mr. Abbott and his 
wife, whom he has found an efficient 
helper in every enterprise in which he 
has been engaged. 


Owing to an increase of other business, 
at the present time he only keeps bees 
to supply the demand for colonies. 


During these years Mr. Abbott has 
written and lectured a great deal on the 
subject of apiculture. He has delivered 
lectures at Farmers’ Institutes, and be- 
fore the State Bee-Keepers’ Association 
of Nebraska. In 1889Y, he delivered a 
lecture on the ‘* Relation of Bees to 
Horticulture,” and Prof. Bessey, of the 
State University read it for him, as he 
could not be present, before the State 
Horticultural Society of Nebraska, and 
they published it in their annual report 
of that year. He has been editor of the 
bee-department of the Kansas Farmer 
for some time, and the Superintendent 
of the bee-department of the St. Joseph 
Fair Association almost every year since 
living there. 

He has never felt that it was safe for 
him to take up the work of the ministry 
again, but his health has greatly im- 
proved. He has been Superintendent of 
the Unitarian Sunday-school almost con- 
tinuously since he went to St. Joseph, 
and his wife has been a teacher in the 
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same, as they have affiliated with the 
Unitarians since they went West. 

In politics Mr. Abbott is a Cleveland 
Democrat, and thinks the less we inter- 
fere with the business of individuals by 
making laws for or against them, the 
better it will be for the country. 

In addition to the work referred to 
above, Mr. Abbott had a tilt last year 
with Prof. Evans, of Munich, Germany, 
in the Popular Science Monthly, refut- 
ing some nonsense the Professor wrote 
in the name of science about bees. 

A FRIEND. 


RANDOM STINGS 


FROM THE STINGER. 
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They talk about a woman’s sphere 
As though it had a limit; 

There’s not a place on earth or heaven, 

There’s not a task to mankind given, 

There’s not a blessing or a woe, 

There’s not a whisper, yes or no, 

There’s not a life, or death, or birth, 

That has a feather’s weight or worth, 

Without a woman in it.—Selected. 

Our old friend Gleanings seems to be 
stung by one of my random shafts; it 
has squealed, and I am sorry for it. And 
all because I happened to state that it 
was something of an imitator when it 
announced that it was going torun a 
series of illustrations of bee-keepers’ 
families. That editor thinks because 
The Stinger made such a statement that 
he must be *‘ a new hand in the field, or 
else he is not acquainted with the back 
numbers of Gleanings.” The Stinger is 
no **spring chicken,” and for the infor- 
mation of Gleanings he will say that his 
style was acquired many years ago— 
some time before he ever heard of 
Gleanings, or any of its correspondents. 
Further, he will say that the style of 
paragraphs used in these Stings and in 
Dr. Miller’s ‘* Straws,” was used by The 
Stinger from 10 to 15 years ago in two 
of the Eastern bee-papers; that some 
of those published in one of those publi- 
cations were copied into the press of the 
country as jokes. (The Stinger tells 
this with reluctance, as he does not wish 
to blow his own horn, but he neverthe- 
less desires to dispel the imputation of 
Gleanings that he is ‘‘a new hand in the 
field.”) So far as copying is concerned, 
that charge cannot be laid to the door 
of the writer. That the first part of the 
title of the complained of column is con- 
cerned, it does look as if it got a-stray ; 





and that none of The Stinger’s work 
can be said to be a-rambling around the 
country hereafter, I shall see that a 
new label is put on the stings, and IJ feel 
confident that they will be none the less 
pointed when they go forth under a 
designation different from one bearing 
the impress of the ‘*‘ Home of the Honey- 
Bee,” so-called. 

The Stinger is pretty well posted with 
what has appeared in Gleanings since it 
was first published, as he has all, or 
nearly all, the issues of that excellent 
publication. He is also almost as well 
posted as to what has appeared in the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. He is aware 
of the fact that both papers have used 
portraits of prominent bee-keepers for 
many years; thatthe BEE JOURNAL was 
a little ahead of Gleanings in using the 
first cut, as far as he can recall; that 
both papers used them only occasionally 
until the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL com- 
menced to use them in every number at 
the commencement of the present year. 
This, I think, Gleanings will not dispute. 





Now, what The Stinger intended to 
say, and what he thought was plain 
enough to any one who understood the 
English language, was, that when our 
over-sensitive friend commenced to run 
a series of pictures of apiarists’ families 
it was somewhat imitating this paper. 
And this statement I think Gleanings is 
too fair and conscientious to deny. Re- 
gretting that the editor above referred 
to tried to make a mountain out of a 
mole-hill, and that he placed himself in 
about the same situation that the fly did 
that is mentioned by sop as riding on 
the hubof a chariot, I will dismiss the 
subject, hoping at the same time that if 
the sting that Gleanings squealed about 
diditany great harm, it may be the 
means of taking some of the kinks out 
of it, as stings are said to be good for 
such things. 





‘“*T came, [ saw, I conquered,” said a 
bee as it drove a mighty King out of an 
apiary, when the latter approached too 
near a hive. 





What a lot of valuable printer’s ink 
those New York bee-keepers caused to 
be used up on account of the little item 
the editor of the AMERICAN BEE JouUR- 
NAL let slip into his paper one fine day. 
The fine display those Empire State api- 
arists made early in the existence of the 
Columbian Fair seemed to have stirred 
up the ire of the brethren that hail from 
other States. I was well pleased with 
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the York State honey exhibit when I 
saw it, butI then thought that some 
other State would come in at the elev- 
enth hour and knock the pins from 
under the former’s show. That they 
have not done itis in a great measure 
their own fault. And though it has not 
been done, it does not prove that the 
Empire State is the best honey State in 
the Union. If Iam not mistaken, the 
best honey-producing State in this coun- 
try is not represented at all atthe big 
Fair. But after all, is it not a small 
affair to fight about. What difference 
does it make which State yields the 
greatest amount of honey, so long as we 
know that it is produced under the 
‘* stars and stripes ?” 





A bee with its business end taken off 
is, beyond doubt, a very tameaffair; the 
American Apiculturist, it seems to me, 
isa very tame concern with the best 
part of its name sunk into oblivion, if I 
may be allowed to use the word. Why 
Editor Alley should always prefer to 
write the name of the Apiculturist with 
the first three letters of the name, in- 
stead of all of the letters, is something 
that Icannot account for. It is true 
that itis none of my business, still, I 
cannot help but say something on the 
subject, and I hope the ‘** Api,” the next 
time I see it, will be something more 
than an abreviated, sawed-off and ham- 
mered down bee-keeper. 





The Stinger does not give the follow- 
ing as gospel truth, but there is more 
truth than poetry in it, nevertheless : 

Blessed is the man that sits down on a 
bee’s sting, for he shall rise again. 





The pen is said to be mightier than 
the sword; but sometimes a bee’s sting 
is mightier than either the pen or the 
sword. 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 80 cents; or clubbed 
with Bex JouRNAL one year, for $1.10. 








A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 


JourNAL for $1.40. 








CONDUCTED BY 
Mre. Jennie Atchley, 


BEevViLLe, TEXAS. 


Cleaning Out the Bee-Moth. 





While the bee-moth is practically no 
enemy to the honey-producer who un- 
derstands his business, it is quite differ- 
ent with the queen-breeder. While I sit 
here and write this, the boys are ‘* house- 
cleaning for the bees,” as they call it. 
During the dry, hot summer through 
which we have just passed, we have had 
considerable trouble to keep our nuclei 
free from moth. We are to-day giving 
the apiaries a thorough going over, and 
cleaning as we go. 

We have a large boiler filled with 
water, boiling all the time, and on the 
start we scrape and scald out a wheel- 
barrow load of hives, and then take the 
apiary row by row. We place each 
nucleus in a clean hive on just what 
combs they can well cover and protect. 
Some one may think this a heap of 
trouble and work for bee-keeping, but I 
tell you it is absolutely necessary, as 
moth-eggs and little spiders arein all 
the crevices and nooks, and a thorough 
cleaning and scalding kills all trace of 
either. Then, to preserve the extra 
combs we soak them in clear water for 
two or three hours, place them in the 
extractor and throw out the water, and 
hang in a dry place until wanted. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Moving Bees in Carload Lots. 





Quite a number of readers are asking 
how I manage to ship bees in carload 
lots. Well, asI have considerable ex- 
perience along this line, I will give it 
for the benefit of others. 


First, if the weather is warm I only 
allow 7 frames of comb to a 10-frame 
Simplicity hive, and as 14 frames the 
width of my top-bars, will just crowd in 
close and tight, I place in one empty 
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frame, then one with comb, bees, honey, 
ete., and so on until 14 empty and full 
frames are pressed in. So very alter- 
nate frame is empty. Then the frames 
need no nailing, or anything to hold 
them, and the empty frames afford 
ample space to keep the bees from 
smothering. 


Then I tack wire-cloth over the en- 
trance, and place the hives in length- 
wise of the car, as that is best. I had 
as many empty hives asI had with bees 
in them, and I placed them in the car 
the same way as the frames—one with 
bees and one empty. 


Now, in shipping bees in hot weather, 
you must be your own judge as to how 
much heat they will be likely to stand, 
and whenever they begin to get too hot, 
you can tellit by the odor. ‘To reduce 
the temperature quickly, I throw water 
all over the car, hives and all, and it 
will surprise any one to see how soon 
the temperature can be brought down 
with water. I used 5 barrels of water 
in coming 400 miles, in the most in- 
tense hot weather we had this year, and 
the bees came through allright as to 
heat. The switchmen let a switch-en- 
gine run away, down an incline, right 
into one of my cars, smashing up 20 
hives, and demolishing one end of the 
car. Itdidso much damage that they 
had to pull the car into the round-house 
for repairs, which took two or three 
hours. Otherwise my bees were in good 
condition when we reached Beeville, 
after being four days on the road. 


If I move bees in winter, I put only 
wire-cloth over the entrance, and pack 
the car full. I used box-cars with doors 
in the ends and sides, all left open, 
which allows a draft throughthe car. I 
caught the idea of wetting the hives, by 
hauling bees on wagons. We haul bees 
whether hot or cold, or in any kind of 
weather, and our loss has been light for 
years. I suppose there might be better 
ways of moving, bees but I shall use my 
present plans so long as I am successful, 
or until I learn a better way. 


I would rather move bees in moderately 
warm weather than when it is freezing, 
as comb becomes very brittle, and will 
break easily in freezing weather. But 
one thing is sure, it will not do to ship 
too many bees in one body in very warm 
weather. If they are heavy with brood 
it is better to put on the upper stories, 
and place half of the frames above, and 
fill the space as described before, with 
empty frames, or secure them well, and 
arrange the frames so that they will not 
beat or flop against each other. I know 





of nothing that serves better than empty 
frames, as they are a wedge clear to the 
bottom, and they stay in place so snugly 
without any other fastening. 


Now, there are lots of minor points in 
loading a car with bees, especially in hot 
weather, and one who is in any way 
accustomed to the habits of bees, should 
know that bees with brood in all stages 
suffer for water, if not supplied, when 
confined in hot weather. I first tried 
water in combs, but as it shakes out so 
easily, and gets things in such a mess, I 
use a sponge, which gives satisfaction. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 





Time from Removing a Queen 
to the First One Hatched. 


Query 894.—If, during the working season, 
I remove the queen from a strong colony, 
how long will it be before the first young 
queen hatches ?—B. N. 


Usually 10 days.—J ames A. GREEN. 

Usually 10 to 12 days.—M. Manin. 

From 12 to 15 days.—EuGEnNE SEcor. 

From 10 to 16 days.—S. I. FrEEBoRN. 

From 10 to 12 days.—W. M. Barnum. 

About 11 or 12 days.—J. H. Larra- 
BEE. 

In the neighborhood of 12 days.—C. 
C. MILLER. 

Ten days, unless there are cells under 
way.—P. H. ELtwoop. 


Please consult your book on bee-cul- 
ture.—DaADANT & Son. 


It may be but a few hours, and it may 
be 16 days.—A. B. Mason. 


It all depends upon the condition of 
the colony.—H. D. Curtine. 


No one can tell with certainty—gen- 
erally from 10 to 12 days.—R. L. Tay- 
LOR. 

About 10 days, occasionally a little 


longer, and very rarely a little less.—A. 
J. CooKk. 
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Try it and find out. It will not take 
you more than 17 days.—EmeErson T. 
ABBOTT. 

If there are no queen-cells started 
containing eggs or larvw, 12 days.—E. 
FRANCE. 

Usually from 11 to 13 days. In ex- 
treme cases, from 9 to 15 days.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 

On an average, in about 11 days. 
Eight-day queens are worthless, and 
queens that hatch after 14 days are 
poor things.—J. P. H. Brown. 


That depends. The colony might 
have a queen-cell started. They might 
rear one from a larve three days old, 
or they might rear one from the egg.— 
Mrs. L. HARRISON. 


That depends entirely upon the con- 
dition of the colony. If they have sealed 
queen-cells, about 8 days. If no cells, 
then about 16 days—such queens are 
likely to be short lived.—C. H. DrpBERn. 


It willdepend upon conditions; ordi- 
narily from 10 to 16 days will elapse 
before the young queen emerges from 
the cell. The egg will hatch in a day or 
two after removing the queen, if a new 
egg is taken from which to rear it.—J. 
E. Ponp. 


No one can tell you exactly. It will 
be owing tothe age of the larvxz the 
bees start cells over. Anywhere from 
10 to 13 days, provided no preparation 
has been made or cells started before 
you move the old queen.—Mrs. JENNIE 
ATCHLEY. 

That depends upon whether the bees 
make use of a just-hatched larva, or 
one several days old to develop into a 
queen. If an old larva is used, they 
may have a queen hatched in 10 days; 
but if the egg is just laid, the queen 
will not emerge until the 16th day.— 
Mrs. J. N. HEATER. 

No rule can be fixed. The first young 
queen may hatch in 9 days—possibly a 
few hours sooner, and more probably on 
the tenth day. On one occasion I re- 
moved the queen from a strong colony 
to get some cells built, and something 
prevented me from removing the surplus 
cells on the ninth day, and on the morn- 
ing of the tenth day I found a young 
queen ina fair way of destroying the 
unhatched cells. She must have been 
several hours old. I once hada queen 
to hatch in 8% days. It depends upon 
the age of the larva when the cell is be- 
gun.—G. W.; DEMAREE. 





Have You Read page 517 yet? 








De-Queening a Cure for the 
Swarming Fever. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


In my last article (see page 241) I re- 
lated some experiments made with the 
self-hiver as preventing swarming. The 
result was that the swarming fever 
would persist as long as there was a 
queen or @ queen-cell, or even unsealed 
larve or eggs in the hive, but after the 
colony had been hopelessly queenless a 
few days, all thoughts of swarming 
were given up, and the colony would go 
to work again regularly, even if left 
queenless. 

This was new to me, and entirely un- 
expected. I knew that many of our 
leading bee-keepers remove their queens 
during the swarming season, but I 
thought it was simply to prevent the 
issue of a swarm, or, in other words, a 
preventive against actual swarming, in- 
stead of a cure against the swarming 
fever. 

The next step was to find out among 
our bee-papers what had been already 
done in that line. Messrs. Doolittle’s, 
Miller’s and Manum’s experiments are 
not very definite. They have very fre- 
quently removed the queens in order to 
save the honey that the rearing of ‘*‘ use- 
less consumers”? would have employed, 
and comparing the queenless colony to 
one working under normal conditions, 
found the queenless colony rather ata 
disadvantage. Frequently they cage 
the queens in the hives instead of re- 
moving them entirely. They seldom left 
the colonies hopelessly queenless, often 
giving them brood from other colonies, 
if necessary, rather than having them 
without unsealed brood, and thus missed 
the most important point in over-coming 
the swarming fever, that is, to have the 
colonies hopelessly queenless for a few 
days. 

I will now quote from Messrs. Elwood 
and Aikin: 
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‘*Caging the queens does not cure the 
swarming fever. Taking them out does.” 
(P. H. Elwood, in Gleanings for April, 
1890, page 255). 

‘* He who allows his bees to increase 
by natural swarming at their own good 
(2) pleasure may be called a bee-keeper ; 
but it is only he who has learned to con- 
trol increase that has earned the title of 
bee-master. When running bees for ex- 
tracted honey, it is comparatively easy 
to control swarming; for by giving a 
large amount of room for both brood 
and honey, and extracting the old honey 
and afterward the new just before the 
main flow commences, there will be, 
usually, no attempt to swarm; with 
reasonable attention to extracting after- 
ward. When comb honey is produced 
itis much more difficult to control in- 
crease. The well-filled brood-nest, so 
necessary to the successful production 
of comb honey, is also very favorable to 
the forcing out of swarms. Cutting out 
queen-cells, the withdrawal of brood, 
only delay, but do not prevent swarm- 
ing, while there is danger of throwing 
the colony in the state known as 
‘swarming fever.’ In this state work, 
to a large degree, will be suspended, 
and the bees show by unmistakable 
signs that they are dissatisfied. The 
bee-keeper will be similarly affected 
when in the midst of a honey-flow, he 
comes to look into the surplus recepta- 
cles. 

‘In every apiary there are some colo- 
nies that will work right along without 
any attempt to swarm. When no in- 
crease is desired, there is no need of 
molesting them, as they usually produce 
their full share of comb honey. All 
other colonies, as they complete their 
preparations for swarming, should 
have their queens removed with one or 
more combs of brood, and enough work- 
ers to protect it, and be placed in another 
hive or small receptacle provided for 
her. All queen-cells old enough to 
hatch within nine days ought to be re- 
moved. On the eighth or ninth day 
after, all cells should be broken, leaving 
the colony hopelessly queenless. Ina 
week or ten days longer, the old queen 
may be smoked back into the hive.” (P. 
H. Elwood, in Apiculturist for June, 
1888, and Review for June, 1888.) 

‘*Mr. Cushman asks if the great 
stimulus or increased working energy 
of the natural swarm is not lost by this 
method. In acontest with our queen- 
less colony a natural swarm falls behind 
from lack of numbers before the expira- 
tion of three weeks. The natural 
swarm for the modern smal! hive, 












usually none too strong at the start, is 
rapidly losing, while the queenless col- 
ony is rapidly increasing in strength 
from hatching brood. In the experiences 
of Capt. Hetherington and myself, it 
has been noticed that the first eight 
days’ work of the queenless colony, 
while rearing queen-cells, is the poorest. 
The second eight days’ work when hope- 
lessly queenless is much better. If dur- 
ing this second period, the colony is per- 
mitted to rear another crop of cells, the 
result will not be nearly so good, thus 
proving that a colony hopelessly queen- 
less will work with greater energy than 
one of equal strength still possessed 
with the swarming impulse. The third 
period of eight days after re-queening, 
is when the greatest energy is shown. 
During this period, with the largely in- 
creased strength of the old colony, it far 
surpasses the natural swarm in results. 
The loose honey occupying the nearly 
broodless brood-nest is rapidly trans- 
ferred to the surplus receptacles, and 
with honey coming in from the field, very 
satigfactory progress is made.” (P. H. 
Elwood, in Review for April, 1889.) 


‘* After May 1st we get bees, and keep 
getting bees. The more bees we get, 
the happier we are. About June 5th or 
10th, I watch the honey-flow, and an- 
ticipate as nearly as possible when the 
fiow will begin, but I keep getting bees, 
and, if possible, have every comb in each 
colony full of brood. If the flow is ex- 
pected to begin June 15th, about June 
Sth or 10th I put asuper on each col- 
ony. The bees loaf in it, and get used 
to it as part of their home. 


*‘An apiary in such condition will 
(especially if the honey-flow comes sud- 
denly) prepare en masse for swarming. 
Just as soon as the flow begins, I hunt 
out each queen and take with her 
enough bees and one comb of brood to 
make a nucleus colony. I then clip out 
every queen-cell that may be started. It 
won’t do to miss one, even if it is neces- 
sary to shake the bees from every comb. 
On the eighth or ninth day remove every 
queen-cell from each colony, leaving 
them hopelessly queenless. 

**Tt will answer to leave one cell, and 
allow the bees to re-queen, yet I prefer 
not todoso. The first objection is, that 
many of those cells are from three or 
four days’ larve—we don’t want such 
queens. The second is, that the swarm- 
ing fever is not entirely off, and some 
colonies make a feeble attempt at swarm- 
ing, when the young queen goes out to 
mate. For these reasons, instead of re- 
queening in this way, I leave the colony 
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hopelessly queenless for four or five 
days before giving acell. If left a week 
or more, laying workers begin to appear, 
and they are perfect nuisances.” (R. 
C. Aikin, in Review, April, May and 
June, 1892. See also an article in 
Review for May, 1891, page 125.) 

‘The success of the apiarist lies in 
having only strong colonies to gather 
honey, the stronger the better. Con- 
centrate that strength; instead of run- 
ping the same bees in two hives, run 
them in one, and it brings in the sur- 
plus. Ittakes but few bees to run a 
brood-chamber and make a colony suffi- 
cient to winter over, but three to five 
times as many are needed before they 
can do good work in the supers.” (R. 
C. Aikin, in Review for May, 1892.) 


‘*This is not all theory with me. By 
observing Doolittle’s teachings, to have 
a hive full of bees during the honey-flow, 
I rave not failed, save once in 15 years, 
to get a fair crop of honey. I seldom 
get less than 50 pounds, and usually 
75 to 100, and one season 227 pounds 
as an average per colony, spring cqunt.” 
(R. C. Aikin, in Review for June, 1891.) 

Knoxville, Tenn. 


— << 


Again the Question, «‘Can Bees 
Puncture Fruit?” 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY E. 8. LOVESY. 


This is a question that is greatly agi- 
tating both the bee-keepers and the 
fruit-growers. If would be a relief toa 
great many people if some definite con- 
clusion can be arrived at in this matter; 
especially will it be so to bee-keepers, if 
the bee is exonerated from the vicious 
attacks made upon it by fruit-growers 
and others. 

Some of those people assert positively 
that the bees can, and do, break into 
the fruit. Mr. Stockwell, on page 759 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for June, 
1898, says that they can, but don’t. He 
says the fruit has no attraction for the 
bees, and asserts that they can eat hard 
wood ; that he has heard them doing it, 
and that he had opened the hive and 
proved it. 

I have known people that killed bees 
by closing up the entrance, and the hives 
had cracks in them, but not quite large 
enough for the bees to squeeze through. 
Now if they can so readily chaw hard 
wood, why did they not eat their way 
out, as the mice eat their» way in? On 
the other hand, many bee-keepers and 





others assert just as positively, and just 
as vigorously, that bees cannot, and do 
not, injure fruit. The following is what 
the Indiana bee-keepers say in their 
convention : 

**Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Indiana bee-keepers, that it is an impos- 
sibility for bees to puncture grapes or 
injure them.” 

The following, which exonerates the 
honey-bee, was taken from one of our 
local papers: 


THE HONEY-BEE EXONERATED. 


‘*Exhaustive experiments have been 
conducted under the auspices of the de- 
partment of agriculture to decide if the 
honey-bees are deserving of the severe 
condemnation received in some quarters 
from fruit-growers, Neither care nor 
expense was withheld. Hives were kept 
within a building from which the bees 
could not escape. In this grapes, 
peaches, pears and plums, varying from 
green to dead ripe, were placed. The 
bees were deprived of food, and left with 
the fruit exposed. Many came to the 
fruit, but never broke the skin; but 
when they found it broken they fed upon 
the exuding juice. They showed no 
tendency to use their jaws in cutting 
open a place. 


‘The test lasted 30 days; other bees 
were tried with similar results. In all 
cases food was taken only from fruit 
which had been previously broken. 
Consequently it appears that bees wil! 
not injure sound fruit. Professor Pan- 
ton, of the Ontario Agricultura] College, 
says that thisis what might have been 
expected when the structure of the bee’s 
mouth is considered. It is quite differ- 
ent in thecase of wasps, which are sup- 
plied with jaws suitable to break into 
the skin, and in all probability they are 
the cause of the injured fruit upon which 
complaining observers have seen bees 
feeding.” 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 


I 


The ‘«“ Shoe-String Binder” for 
Preserving Bee-Papers. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. CAMPBELL. 

In reply to a request, received by 
mail, for a description of the ‘*shoe- 
string binder,” which I referred to on 
page 184, it is with pleasure that I send 
Dr. Miller’s own description in Glean- 
ings, which will make plain the manner 
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of its construction and use. One needs 
only to give it a trial to be convinced 
that it possesses all the valuable points 
the Doctor claims for it. 

Doogan, Ga. W. A. CAMPBELL. 


[The description of the ‘‘ shoe-string 
binder,” as given by Dr. Miller, is as 
follows :—Ep. ] 


I don’t know how many ways of bind- 
ing I have used, some of them very sat- 
isfactory, but they have all contem- 
plated leaving the pamphlets to be 
bound when the volume was completed ; 
and before that time, too, often some of 
the numbers were mislaid, and then 
there was a big time hunting up and 
arranging. I tried the self-binders—got 








The ‘* Shoe-String”’ Binder. 


one for Gleanings, and one for the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I used them 
less than six months, and they are for 
sale cheap. 


The beauty of the arrangement I now 
use is, that each bee-journal or maga- 
zine of any kind can be bound as soon as 
received, with the previous numbers of 
the year; or you can do as I do—throw 
them into a drawer, and bind once a 
month or so. Indeed, two of the jour- 
nals I get are not sewed together in any 
way, and one of them not even cut, in 
which case it is very handy to bind them 
before I cut the leaves, for it is about as 
handy to bind them as it is to hunt up a 
needle and thread and stitch them to- 
gether. 

I’}] tell you how to make the binder: 
Of common % pine stuff, cut one piece 
16x8, another 12x5. another 15%x1, 








and another 8x1. That’s all the stuff. 
By looking at the cut you'll see how to 
put the pieces together. Nail the 8x1 
piece on the end of the big board; nail 
the other stick on one side of the board 
(be sure to get it on the same side as it 
is in the cut), and you will thus have a 
kind of little box closed on two sides, 
and only one inch deep. 


Now you are to make four holes in the 
other board, and that’s the most particu- 
lar part of the job. Make these holes 
5 /16 of an inch from the edge, the first 
one 2 inches from the end, then 1% to 
the next, then 2 inches to the next, and 
1% to the last. It is of first importance 
that there be no slant to these holes, so 
take a try-square and make a mark 
clear around the edge of the board, 
where each hole is to be—that is, on the 
three sides, so the mark on one side will 
be exactly opposite the mark on the 
other. Draw a line on each side, 5/16 
from the edge. With a very small bit 
bore a hole half way through on one 
side, and then bore clear through on the 
other side, thus making sure that each 
hole shall come out at the right place. 
If you haven’t a bit to suit you, you can 
drive a nailin at each side to make the 
holes. 

Now get a pair of long shoe-strings for 
each book you have to bind. Put the 
bee-journals on the big board, right side 
up, taking pains, as each one is laid on, 
to push the corner of the book close up 
in the angle; lay on this the smaller 
board, crowding its corner tight up in 
the angle, and through each nail-hole 
drive a two-inch No. 13 wire nail. Draw 
the nails with a claw-hammer. Push 
one end of a shoe-string through the 
hole nearest the top, making it go in 
from the same side the nail entered, and 
from the same side push through the 
other end of the same string. The two 
ends of the string can now be tied to- 
gether, and another string must be put 
through the other two holes. From five 
to ten journals can be put on the board 
at the same time, and it doesn’t matter 
if they are all of different kinds. 


The expense for shoe-strings is very 
little. You can get them more than 
three feet long for a centor two a pair. 
When the year is up, tie your strings 
together ina hard knot, cut them off, 
and then you can tie the cut ends to- 
gether and use them over again. 

C. C. MILLER. 


——___ > 


Have You Read the wonderful book 
Premium offers on page 517 ? 
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The Apiarist’s « Ten Command- 
ments.’ 





Written for the ‘* Progressive Bee-Keeper”’ 
BY GEORGE ROCKENBACH. 





The following, whether they were 
written by some modern Moses and en- 
graved on tablets of stone on Mount 
Sinai, or not, ought to be engraved in 
letters of gold in the memory of every 
apiarist in this broad land. I have been 
repeatedly urged to draw up a set of 
rules for the observance of the patrons 
of honey-production. I have preferred, 
like Moses, to give my inspiration in the 
form of a decalogue, without the obser- 
vance of which no patron need hope to 
make the land flow with milk and honey: 


1st.—Thou shalt not starve nor stint 
thy bees for food, nor give them poor, 
innutritious or unwholesome food of any 
kind whatsoever, but an abundance of 
that which is palatable and good for 
their system, to retain full strength for 
the harvest ; for I have given them unto 
thee an inheritance and a blessing; and 
a woe shalt come upon him who offend- 
eth against them, for his bank account 
shalt wither away and become as nought; 
and he shalt be a bankrupt in the land. 


2nd.—Thou shalt not overdose thy 
bees with smoke; and the water that 
they drink shall be pure water that 
bubbleth in the crystal fountain, or 
runneth in the brook, for if thou by 
sloth compel them to quench their 
thirst at mud-holes and stagnant pools, 
there shalt a day overtake thee when 
thy goods shalt be refused at the hands 
of the market man, and he shalt set his 
mark upon thee, and wilt have no fur- 
ther dealing with thee. 


3rd.—Thou shalt give thy bees ample 
shade in the summer and warm shelter 
in the winter, and the latter shalt be 
kept clean and dry, and be withal well 
ventilated, so that it shalt not become 
a stench in the nostrils of the buyer, 
and he shalt turn away from thee with 
contempt. 


4th.—Thou shalt not sell, or offer for 
sale as food for men, dark honey, or 
adulterated honey, lest the magistrate 
summon thee to answer before him. 


5th.—Thou shalt be clean, for, lo! it 
standeth an everlasting truth that clean- 
liness is next to godliness; and if thou 
keep thy fingers clean, and thy extract- 
ors and tanks washed and scalded, and 
everything about thee neat and clean, it 
shall become a mark of distinction unto 
thee, and thou shalt be favored before 





thy brethren, and shalt increase in pos- 
essions and honor. 


6th.—Thou shalt ripen thy honey as 
soon as drawn from thy extractor, by 
the best appliance at thy command—not 
by putting glucose or sugar in it, for 
that would be a violation of both the 
law and commandments—but by bring- 
ing thy honey in contact with the rays 
of the sun and the hot atmosphere, so 
that it may become like molasses, which 
has a wonderful virtue to prevent sour- 
ing and tainting. It is shrewdly sus- 
pected by some of the prophets that 
airing honey is of value. 


7th.—Thou shalt not commit adulter- 
ation, by adulterating thy honey with 
burnt sugar or glucose, or any ingredi- 
ent or compound whatsoever; nor by 
feeding vile stuff to thy bees, nor by 
any mean trick, device or process, 
known or unknown to be naturally de- 
praved. The laws of the country, the 
health of the community, and the lives 
of the people, especially of the little 
ones who are likened to the Kingdom of 
Heaven, cry out against this unpardon- 
able sin. 

8th.—If thou desirest to be successful, 
buy thy bee-palaces in the winter, and 
make all other necessary arrangements. 
Thus, while the sluggard sleeps, and 
the indolent bakes his face by the kitch- 
en fire, waiting for ‘‘ something to turn 
up,” thou shalt have made arrange- 
ments to reap the golden harvest, if one 
should come. Then thou canst go forth 
in the sunshine of the land, and great 
blessings shall befall thee. 


9th.—If thou wouldst prosper in all 
thy ways, thou shouldst be a lover of 
bee-literature, and shouldst become ac- 
quainted with all the new devices 
whereby labor may be performed more 
easily, and greatly facilitated; and 
thou canst attain this knowledge only 
by a careful study of the bee-papers 
with which the land aboundeth. There- 
fore, neglect not to subscribe, straight- 
way, for the bee-paper, or papers, which 
thou art sure to need in thy business; 
and blessings shall follow thee in al! 
thine undertakings. 


10th.—In this progressive day and 
age thou shalt not rely upon ‘‘ the wise 
men of the East” too much, for thou 
shouldst remember that many wise men 
have gone West, and are now in thy 
midst. Hence, when thou artin need of 
information or supplies for thy apiary, 
thou shouldst consult with the prophet 
nearest thy home. Thus, much vexa- 
tion, time, and heavy transportation 
charges will be saved by thy wisdom; 
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and thy pocket-book shall be filled to 
overflowing with silver and gold. Yea, 
verily. 

11th. Under the new dispensation I 
add this 11th Commandment: Thou 
shaltlJove thy neighbor as thyself, and 
keep the fall honey at home for the pur- 
pose of spring feeding, and that the 
apiarist and all who labor with him in 
the apiary, may rest and worship ac- 
cording to the dictates of conscience on 
every Sunday; therefore, shalt thou 
meet the requirements of the lives, 
and improve the morals of a large and 
constantly increasing class of useful 
citizens. 


By faithfully observing these com- 
mandments, the apiarist shalt keep a 
clean conscience, avoid annoying and 
expensive prosecutions, retain the re- 
spect of his neighbors, secure a com- 
petency of this world’s goods, live a 
peaceful life, and in his old age ap- 
proach the bed of death ‘‘like one who 
wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him, and liesdown to pleasant dreams.” 

Austin, Minn. 


EP + ae 


Ranchmen as Bee-Keepers—- 
Specialists. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. D. ENDICOTT. 


On page 405, Mr. T. I. Dugdale seems 
to advance the idea of specialties and 
specialists in all branches of business. 
According to his theory, what business 
has a farmer with cows if not with bees? 
He perhaps will say he needs the cows 
to furnish milk and butter for his family. 
Yes, and for the same reason he keeps 
bees, that he may have honey for his 
table. 

Why not let the dairyman monopolize 
the butter and milk business, and all 
other branches of business be handled 
by specialists, and let the farmers 
simply raise their crops, and not be 
meddling with anything else? There is 
not one farmer in fifty that attends to 
his cows on the scientific plan, any 
more than he does to his bees. 


I have a very good opportunity to 
learn how farmers actually manage bees 
—being a county bee-inspector, I know 
whereof I speak. I can give the names 
and addresses of a host of bee-keepers 
that run large ranches and keep bees, 
and make a success of both. ’Tis true 
our ranchmen are a very energetic class 
of men—that may account for the dif- 
ference in the men of the two States. 





If Mr. Dagdale were a dealer in bee- 
supplies, I dare say he would look at 
this matter in a different light. ‘It 
makes all the difference in the world 
whose ox is gored.” 

Abbey, Colo. 
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Longevity in Different Races of 
Bees, Etc. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JAS. R. BELLAMY. 


I cannot hold my peace once more be- 
cause some of the experts in answering 
Query 891, did not suggest wanting an 
experiment to test the value of longevity 
in different races of bees, or bees from 
different queens. I have experimented 
alittle with great results, and often 
thought of advertising for queens that 
were positively 4 or 5 years old, and I 
would breed from them if doing good 
laying at such age, and if good in other 
ways and quiet. I feel that I know 
more in this line than I can tell. I have 
had hives with 8 frames of brood full 
from April until August, and good look- 
ing bees and queens, but would not give 
@ swarm or store honey, or be over- 
crowded with bees; and others, with 
the same amount of brood in the same 
time, would have more than three times 
the quantity of bees and honey in 
August. 

For some time I thought that careless 
bees from other hives joined with those 
that became so extra good, but this year 
I have proved that such is not the case, 
and that the bees from certain qneens 
live and work nearly twice as long as 
others; that is, have better constitu- 
tions. Look at certain breeds of horses 
—some are useless at 17 years, others 
are good at 22 years. Now, when bees 
become useless from age, or any cause, 
the others put them out as they do 
drones, and when bee-keepers see them 
putting the old bees out, they think that 
it was a robber that got in, but if looked 
at closely, it will be seen that the bee 
put out is very small, as are all old bees, 
and dark. This difference in size leads 
the keeper to think that they are differ- 
ent bees, from some bee-tree, or other 
hive. 


JOYS AND SORROWS OF BICYCLING. 


Then, listen to Gleanings telling all 
the joys of the ‘‘wheel.” Now, ‘ Mr. 
Gleanings,” | have seen a great many 
men and boys buying wheels, and in 
three months sell them at half price, or 
want to; and they tell the joys of it 
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particularly before they get it sold. This 
is what prevents me from getting one. 
One joker has said that it is good, 
healthy exercise to carry them to the re- 
pair shop. 

Now, Gleanings, please tell us the 
‘*sorrows” of it—such as ‘‘ head wind,” 
sudden rain making wet roads, fright 
to horses, repairing, causing hump- 
backs, etc. 


‘* PULLED” QUEENS UNSATISFACTORY. 


Then, ‘‘ pulled” queens don’t suit me. 
I tried them three years ago. Some 
would be all O. K., and I think. there 
were some that would have hatched 
perhaps in 10 minutes, if let alone. 
Now this year I reversed it, and when I 
saw queens hatching and putting out 
their tongues through the first hole they 
gnaw, I put them back some from 
hatching, by putting wax over the point 
of the cell, as the bees do if they can- 
not swarm when the second young queen 
is hatching. I think that queens that 
are kept in their cells for some time 
after they would go out, have more 
vigor when hatched, and afterwards. 
Try breaking the egg shell to let a 
chicken out, and see a ‘ pulled” 
chicken. 


API-PHRENOLOGY—A DRONE’S BRAINS. 


Dr. Gehring did not tell us the ‘‘ vita- 
tiveness” of the drone, and I have no- 
ticed one thing that leads me to think 
that the brains of the drone are not all 
in his head. Once lI beheaded a drone, 
and in 24 hours afterwardsI saw him 
standing on his feet. I turned him over 
on his back, and he would turn right 
over and stand on his legs again. I 
turned him several times, and he would 
right himself. So he had knowledge in 
the body without the head. I have 
often put a drone-comb containing 
larve away in the cellar for three days, 
to starve itso the bees would clean it 
out, and found them alive after three 
days. Others have reported the same 
to me after six days’ starving. 


WRITING FOR BEE-PAPERS. 


This is too expensive a job for me. 
When I wrote last spring in regard to 
‘*Flaring comb baskets for extractors,” 
I felt paid when Dr. Sayler saw it was 
good; but after his recommendation 
came out, it was copied into newspapers 
here, then manufacturers of extractors 
wrote, and sent workmen to learn the 
right slope, etc., which cost me valuable 
time, and money in postage, to explain. 
If I had been in the supply trade I 
could have had pay for my trouble, in 





selling extractors or baskets. Mr. Muth 
should have explained this ‘sloping 
basket ” idea, as I think he sells them. 
Perhaps modesty prevented him. Like 
myself, not recommending cedar for 
hives because I had it to sell. 

Black Bank, Ont. 
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The Prevention of Second or 
After Swarms, Etc. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY R. DART. 


If there is but one part of bee-keep- 
ing that I have learned to handle to my 
perfect satisfaction as a bee-keeper for 
50 years, itis to prevent second or after 
swarming. Itis from the Heddon plan, 
only I go farther than he recommends. 


Hive the first swarm and place it on 
the stand of the old hive. Turn the old 
hive around, facing to the back of the 
new hive close by the side. The third 
day from swarming turn the old hive 
around facing the same way with the 
new hive. The third or fourth day the 
young will begin to fly from the old hive; 
when well out, turn the old hive around 
facing the back of the new hive. The 
young bees out will all pass into the 
new hive. 

The next day turn the old hive around 
fronting the new one. Repeat this 
turning around of the old hive every day 
you see the young bees flying to the 
seventh or eighth day from swarming, 
then put the old hive ona new stand, 
and your swarming is through with for 
that hive. In 30 colonies handled by 
this plan, not one cast a second swarm. 
The old colonies built up fast, and gave 
me double the honey I ever had from old 
colonies that were allowed to swarm 
themselves down to nothing. 

Bee-keepers, this is not half the work 
you may think it is. Just give your bees 
a little attention in swarming time, and 
see if it does not pay you well to prevent 
this after-swarming. 

Now, who can prevent first swarming, 
without too much manipulation, in the 
honey harvest? © 

My honey crop is a very large one, 
and the best quality I ever saw—not 
100 pounds of fall honey—all white 
clover, and in small sections. There is 
very little call for honey, and the price 
is away down. I shall put my crop on 
the home market at 10 cents a pound. 
It would not bring me that to ship to 
large cities. 

Ripon, Wis., Oct. 8, 1893. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


ites Time and place of meeting. 
Nov. 2.—Connecticut. at Waterbury, Conn. 
Mrs. W. E. Riley, Sec., Waterbury. Conn, 


Dee.12, 13.—Ilinois State, at Springfield, Ills. 
Jas. A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 


Dec, 19, 20.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, U1. 
B. Kennedy, Sec., New Milford, Il. 
(2 In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EnpitTor. 


North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 





Pres.—Emerson T. Abbott St. Joseph, Mo. 
Vice-PreEs.—O. L. Hershiser....Buffalo, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich. 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 
147 South Western Avenue. 
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&@®™ Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
ae, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 


Those Untested Queens. 


On page 463 Mr. H. W. McCombs com- 
lains of a queen-breeder sending out hy- 
rids and blacks instead of Italians. If I 
understand Mr. McCombs, the queens were 
discovered to be hybrids and blacks on 
their arrival. The strange part of it is to 
me, how Mr. McCombs, or any one, could 
tell what they were until they were tested. 
I never could tell anything about them 
until their brood commenced to hatch. 
Some of the yellowest queens will produce 
very dark bees, showing they were mis- 
mated. Then I have some very dark 
queens that produce ey fine 4-banded 
bees. The largest queens 1 ever saw were 
reared from a mismated mother. It is 
probable that the queens were judged by 
their attendants. Queen-breeders make a 
practice of buying cheap bees to make 
their nuclei, instead of cutting up fine 





Italian colonies; that would account for 
the different colored workers. 


There are very few queen-breeders that 
will send out a mismated queen for an un- 
tested queen. If there are any that doso 
knowingly, they should be reported; but 
be sure that you are right before making 
complaint to the paper. Always give a 
chance first to the parties from whom you 
bought the queens. CHARLES WHITE. 

Aurora, Nebr. 
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Results of the Past Season. 


I have 40 colonies of bees to winter. I 
started with 16 in March, 1893, two dwind- 
led away, and one did not give any surplus; 
the balance (13) gave me 604 pounds of nice 
clover rapes | in sno-pounil sections. I 
bought 14 colonies this fall. My increase 
was 18 swarms, a number of which I united. 

G. D. Lirrooy. 

Tacoma, Wash., Oct. 11, 1893. 





Poor Season for Honey. 


This has been the poorest season for 
honey since I have kept bees. They did 
well the forepart of the season, but the 
drouth setin earlier than usual, and lasted 
so long that some colonies did not gather 
enough honey to carry them through the 
winter. Idid not get an ounce of honey 
this season. J. W. MaTHENY. 

Argos, Ind., Oct. 14, 1893. 
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Cure for Throwing Out Brood. 


On page 396 is something about bees 
throwing out their brood while having 
plenty of stores in their hives. All my col- 
onies treated me the same way. The cause 
I believe to be this: The weather was too 
cold for about two weeks, and they gath- 
ered no honey, and before they would draw 
on their stores the little misers would 
rather pull out their brood. The cure I had 
was to give each colony a little feed once a 
day until the weather permitted them to 
go out and gather for themselves. There 
is plenty of golden-rod and other wild 
flowers at present. They have acted like 
that before when the weather kept them 
in-doors, and the feed always cured them. 
I would like Mr. Walker to try it and see 
how soon they stop it. 


Hamilton, Ont. J. SOMERVILLE. 
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The Value of the *‘ Bee Journal,” Etc. 


I consider the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
too valuable a paper to do without, as I am 
satisfied it would be cheap to a beginner at 
25.00 a year, if he would read it carefully 
and follow the instructions given therein. 
When I say beginner, I don’t refer just to 
one who has never kept a colony of bees on 
his farm before, but I mean also those who 
have kept them in a rather careless way for 
years. Tothe latter class it would be safe 
to say that the Bee JOURNAL would be 
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worth its weight in gold. Now I don’t 
write from hearsay, but from personal ex- 
perience, as I had kept bees for several 
years and did not receive a cent’s worth of 
profit, for the simple reason that I hadn’t 
read any books or papers, therefore I 
hadn’t any knowledge of the honey-bee— 
only hearsay from just such bee-keepers as 
I was then myself, and such information 
did me no good, I am sure. But when I 
commenced reading on the subject of the 
honey-bee, I became familiar with the best 
writers, and followed their instructions, 
and thereby received information from the 
best practical bee-keepers of the day, which 
is far better than the knowledge that I re- 
ceived before I began to read the BEE 
JOURNAL. 

Last spring I had 18 colonies of bees, and 
obtained 1,050 pounds of fine comb honey, 
and about 200 pounds of extracted, besides 
increasing my apiary to 31 colonies. I re- 
ceived from 10 to 14 cents per pound for the 
comb honey, and 10 cents for the extracted. 
I have as good a strain of Italian bees as 
can be found in this country, that I pur- 
chased 6 years ago. I don’t know of a 
black colony in this section of the country, 
therefore they are as pure as they were 
when purchased. Cuas. E. FaLKNER. 

Pioneer, Ohio, Oct. 3, 1893. 





Not a Large Crop of Honey. 


Bees are very short of stores this fall, 
and the honey crop is nota large one. 
G. W. Fasserr. 
Middlebury, Vt., Oct. 9, 1893. 





Importance of Uniting Weak Colonies. 


Bees in this section have gathered only 
about 20 per cent. of a full crop, owing to 
the continued dry weather, but are going 
into winter quarters in better condition 
than last fall. Most of the bees here are 
Italians, people thinking them preferable 
to blacks. One great trouble why bee- 
keepers fail to make a success of bee-keep- 
ing is in neglecting to unite all weak colo- 
nies. Some think if they fail to have a 
large number of hives with only a handful 
of bees in each, that they get more honey 
from them than from the same number of 
bees in two or three hives; but it is not so. 
They must remember thatin ‘‘ unity there 
is strength,’’ and that it is not the hives 
which gather the honey. 

Stanton E. HitcHcock. 

Troy, Vt., Oct. 9, 1893. 
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No Surplus Honey this Year. 


The bees did not store a pound of surplus 
honey in this neighborhood this year, and 
most of my neighbors lost from two-thirds 
to all of their bees last winter—I lost only 
two colonies. White clover bloom was very 

lentiful—the ground was just white with 
it for two months—-but it seemed to yield 
only enough nectar to keep up brood-rear- 
ing; then it setin dry weather, and that 





ended our chance for any honey this year 
A good many of my neighbors that have 
any bees left are killing them and taking 
what little honey they have. I have filled 
several hives with bees that have been 
given me for driving them out, and I could 
get many more if I wished them, in the 
same way, but it takes too much to feed 
them up for winter, though I dislike to see 
them killed. Ithink the Bez JourRNaL is 
much improved. L. A. WEBSTER. 
Strafford, Mo., Oct. 8, 1893. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
at the club prices quoted in the sT 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper: 





Price of both. Olub. 

The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
anc Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 200.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 200....175 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Progressive Bee-Keeper.... 150.... 1 30 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 140 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 
The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 25.... 525 





Convention Notices. 


CONNECTICUT —The next meeting of the 
Connecticut Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held at the Capitol at Hartford, Conn., on 
Thursday, Nov. 2, 1893, at 10:30 a.m. 

Waterbury,Conn. Mrs. W. E. RIvey, Sec. 


ILLINOIS.—The Illinois State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet at Springfield, IlL., on 
Dec, 12 and 13, 1893, in the Senate Judiciary 
room atthe State House. The Illinois State 
Grange, the Illinois State Horticultural Soci- 
ety. and the various Stock Breeders’ Associa- 
tions meet at the same time, and in the 
several rooms of the State House. Railroad 
fare has been secured on the Certificate plan, 
1344 rate. Those attending, to get the rate, 
must pay full fare going, and get a Certificate 
of the agent where the ticket is purchased. 
Rates at the hotels are secured at $1.50 per 
day, where two or more days’ board is paid. 
The Horticulturists and Bee-Keepers are to 
make their head-quarters at the Hotel Palace 
Come, lhe” bag and have a good time. 

Bradfordton, Ills. Jas. A. STonz, Sec. 


Honey as Food and Medicine is 
just the thing so help sell honey, as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ‘sales- 
men’’ they are. See the third page of this 
number of the Bez JourNAL for description 
and prices. 








Great Premiums on page 517! 
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Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 
Rules for Grading. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, in Washington, and, so far as 
possible, quotations are made according to 
these rules: 


FANCY.—AII sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; ail the 
cells sealed except the row of cells next the 


wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed; both wood 
and comb unsoiled by travel-stain or other- 


wise. 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fled according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is, there will be “ fan- 
cy white.” ** No. 1 dark,” ete. .- 
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CHICAGO. Itu.—Comb honey is soning in 
plentifully—most of it fancy and No. 1 white. 
White extracted scarce with plenty of inquiry 
forsame. Wequote: Fancy white, 16c.; No. 
1 white 15c.; fancy amber, 14c.; No. 1 amber, 
l4c. Extracted,5@7c. Beeswax slow at 20c. 
Sept. 14, J. A. 
CHICAGO, Itt, Sept. 15.—The receipts of 
comb honey have not been in excess of the 
demand up to this date. We have yet very 
little mand ney Prices remain at 15@l16c. for 
the very t grades. Discolored combs and 
the darker grades generally are slow of sale 
at about 14c. Oursales, however, are chiefly 
at 15c. We consider this about the best sea- 
son of the year for shipping and selling comb 
honey. it stands transportation better than 
it will when the cold weather comes, and 
people buy itin larger quantities than the 
do later in the fall. Extracted is nominal, 
some sales being made all the time at prices 
ranging from 6@7c., with some other dark 
gone a little lower. Beeswax salable at 22c. 
Ve would advise those having honey ready to 


ship. to send it forward during this month, or 
early next. R.A. B. & © 


St. PAUL, Mrnn., Oct. 9.—Our market for 
comb honey is improving, and receipts since 
our last report have moved off fairly well, 
prices unchanged. We quote best white comb 
honey 14@15c. for California. Extracted 
lower under free offerings from the coast; we 
— 5%@6c. for white or amber in five-gal- 
on tins. 


_ NEW YORK, N. Y., Oct. 10,—Comb honey is 
in fair demand for fancy stock. Supply is 
large. We quote: Fancy white, 14@15c. for 
1-lb, and 12@13¢e. for 2-lb. sections. Demand 
for off grades is very light and slow selling at 
12@12e. for 1-lb. und 11c. for 2-lb. sections. 
Buckwheat scarce and in good demand at 11 
@12¢c. for 1-lb. and 1Uc. for 2-1b. sections. 

The market on extracted is quiet, with 
plenty of supply. We quote: White clover 
and heaswood, 6@6%c.; California, 5%@6c.; 
Southern, 65@70c. for choice and 55@6vc. for 
common, per gallon. Beeswax is in fair de- 
mand at 23@25c. 


BOSTON, Mass., Oct. 9.—We quote honey 
as selling fairly well. Best whiteat 15c. Ex- 
tracted, 7c. Beeswax, 25@28ce. B.& R. 





KANSAS CITY, Mo.—We quote: No. 1 
white, 16@17c.; No. 1 amber, 14@15c.; fancy 
dark, 12@13c.; No. 1 dark, 10@12c. Extract- 
ed, 64%@7c.; amber, 54%@6c.; dark, 5c. Bees- 
wax, 17@18c. C.-M. C. Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo., Sept. 14.—Demand is 
good. Supply light. Wequote: 1-lb. comb, 
1l6c.; light weight. 14c. Extracted, white, 
7¥c.; amber, 6%c.; dark. 5@5\c. 24a 


Beeswax, 22@25c. 

ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Honey market is 
firm for all grades of comb honey, and we can 
sell readily to good advantage, more than re- 
ceiving. Extracted honey slow. We are sell- 
ing choice white comb at 15@16c.; mixed, 13 
@i4c.; dark, 11@l3c. Extracted, white. 7@ 
8c.; mixed, 6@6%c.; dard, 5%@6c. H.R.W. 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 10. — Arrivals are 
large of extracted honey, with a slow demand 
at 5@8c.a ib. Arrivals of comb honey are 
fair, witha fair demand at 14@16c. a lb. for 
best white, in the jobbing way. 

Beeswax is in tair demand with plentiful 
arrivals at 20@23c. a pound for good to choice 
yellow. Cc. F.M.&8 


CHICAGO, Ixu., Oct. 18.—The limited de- 
mand for comb honey does not permit our 
quoting it above 15c., with no sales of white 
selling below 14@14%c. The stock that we 
have received this year is of fine quality. 
Honey should be sent to market at once, so 
as to be received before the cold weather sets 
in. Extracted selling at 6@6%c. 

Beeswax, 23c. 8. T. F. & Co. 

, 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, fils. 
J. A. LAMON, 44 and 46 So. Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 161 South Water Street. 
New York, N. WV. 
F. I. SaGe & SON, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway. 
Cuas. IsRAEL & Bros,, 110 Hudson St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
SCHACHT, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm 8t. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 521 Walnut St. 


Albany, N. Y. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway. 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. Mura & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs 





Please Send Usthe Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the BEE 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 
and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 





Read our great offers on page 517. 
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SAY, FRIENDS, 
WHEN RENEWING YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 


To the “American Bee Journal,” 


Save Money by taking advantage of one of the Valuable Clubbing Offers we 
give below, and thus secure a Good Book. 
The ‘‘ Bee Journal ” one year and your choice—both for the price named! 


HERE IS THE LIST FROM WHICH TO SELECT: 





Name of Book. Author, Club Price. 
Langstroth on the Honey-Bee—Revised by Dadant..... $2.20 
ABC of Bomdnléare........cccccvsccccces A. . Boot... <. 2.10 
me Bee-Keeper’s Guide.............. Prof. A. J. Cook..... 1.75 a 
Mei Bees and Honey (Cloth bound)..Thos. G. Newman..... 1.65 —— 
> Bees and Honey (Paper bound) .Thos. G. Newman..... 1.25 = 
Scientific Queen-Rearing........... G. M. Doolittle..... 1.65 = 
‘a A Year Among the Bees........... Dr. C. C. Miller..... 1.35 — 
= Advanced Bee-Culture.......... W. Z. Hutchinson..... 1.80 — 
Amerikanische Bienenzucht (German) .Buschbauer..... 1.75 is 
— Bienen-Kultur (German)........ Thos. G. Newman..... 1.30 
2 Rational Bee-Keeping (Cloth)...Dr. John Dzierzon..... 2.00 = 
= Rational Bee-Keeping (Paper)..Dr. John Dzierzon..... 1.75 — 
<a> Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping ...... G. R. Pierce..... 1.30 = 
= Thirty Years Among the Bees ........ Henry Alley..... 1.30 nny 
Saunt Bee-Keeping for Profit........... Dr. G. L. Tinker..... 1.15 — 
= Convention Hand-Book......... Thos. G. Newman..... 1.15 a 
—= Poultry for Market and Profit........ Fanny Field..... 1.10 = 
=> Turkeys for Market and Profit ....... Fanny Field..... 1.10 pf 
Capons and Caponizing..Dr. Sawyer & Fanny Fie'd..... 1.15 = 
i Our Poultry Doctor .............+.4. Fanny Field..... 1.15 = 
= World’s Fair Women Souvenir...... Mrs. J. D. Hill..... 1.50 = 
— How We Made the Old Farm Pay..Chas. A. Green..... 1.15 — 
= Green’s 5 Books on Fruit-Culture..Chas. A. Green..... 1.15 = 
_ Garden and Orchard............... Chas. A. Green..... 1.15 
= How to Propagate and Grow Fruit.Chas. A. Green..... 1.15 ZA 
See as ry 8 oe oie a 1.10 om 
Emerson Binder for 52 Numbers of the ‘‘ Bee Journal” 1.40 
Commercial Calculator, No. 1............. C. Ropp..... 1.25 
Commercial Calculator, No. 2............. C. Ropp..... 1.50 


Descriptions of the above Books, on the 3rd page of this copy 
of the “ Bee Journal.” 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
66 Fifth Avenue, . - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





